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SERVICE. 





By Christina G. Rossetti. 





Use me, O God, in Thy great harvest- 
field 
Which stretcheth far and wide, like 
a wide sea. 
The gatherers are so few, I fear the 
precious yield 


Wi!l suffer loss. Oh, find a place 
for me: 
A place where best the strength I 


have will tell. 
It may be one the other toilers shun; 


Be it a wide or narrow place, ’tis 
weit, 

So that the work it holds be only 
done. 





THE OREGON CAMPAIGN. 





The Oregon campaign is drawing to 
a close, and prospects are bright. 

At the weekly meeting of the 
Oregon E. S, A. last Saturday, very 
cheering reports were made by the 
women who had been polling their 
precincts to find out how the voters 
stand. One reported that, out of 
more than 200 men, she had found on- 
ly two opposed. Another among 150 
voters had found only’ three _ op- 
ponents, and had converted one of 
those three. 

The protest of the trusts and cor- 
porations has frightened some timid 
persons, as the list represents a great 
deal of money; but it has crystallized 
the sentiment in our favor. Judge 
Northrup, a man of influence, stopped 
Mrs. Duniway and Mrs. Boyer in the 
street the other day, and told them 
that he had not meant to take any 
part in the campaign, beyond voting 
for the amendment, but that the 
“Antis” were not “fighting fair,” and 
that he should be glad to speak for us, 
or do anything he could to help. He 
will be one of the speakers at the 
Heilig Theatre next Sunday. Other 
prominent men are taking a similar 
stand. The protest has aroused lively 
indignation among both men and wom- 
en who believe in equal rights, and 
has stirred them up to increased ex- 
ertions. Employees of the trusts that 
signed the protest come to our officers 
and assure them that they do not 
sympathize with the opposition of 
their employers to equal rights. 

The Federated Trades council of 
Portland has adopted unanimously a 
resolution offered by Miss Lucy White, 
statistical secretary of the Garment 


Workers’ Union, endorsing the amend- 
ment, and declaring that “the great 
corporations, which are the enemies 
of the people, are also the enemies of 
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justice to women.” The Women’s 
Union Label League has also passed 
a resolution in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The Oregon E. S. A. has got out a 
telling reply to the assertion of the 
trusts and business men that equal 
suffrage would hurt “the development 
of Oregon.” The women quote statis- 
tics from the last U. S, census, 
showing that, “in all the States where 
women vote, wages have advanced, 
population increased, agricultural and 
manufacturing interests grown rapid- 
ly.” The per cent. of increase in ten 
years is as follows: 


Pop. Int. Int. 
Mfg. Agl. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 

Colorado ...... 30 142 151 
Wyoming ..... 49 81 431 
, Pre 137 237 
DD vcceusees SS 187 369 
Oregon ........ 30 11 100 


The Oregon E. S. A. also points out 
that during these ten years “in the 
four equal suffrage States the value 
of manufactures has risen per capita, 
while in Oregon, during the same 
period, it has fallen from $132 to $112, 
an average loss of $20 to each person 
in the State.” 


Manufacturing Value’ Increased 
Each Person. 


for 


SED | is wiresecedee eee $87.00 
a) er 8.00 
Lo error re rere 34.00 
DN i crccnuaveewre sien 8.00 
CO See ee eT ee 20.00 loss. 


The average annual income of farm- 
ers‘and factory workers is also shown 
by the census to be larger in the en- 
franchised States than in Oregon, 

The statistics of wage-earning wom- 
en and children are instructive in this 
connection. Colorado has a_ popula- 
tion of 100,000 more than Oregon, yet 
in Colorado there are only 73 more 
women working in factories for a liv- 
ing than in Oregon with its smaller 
population. Oregon has also more and 
younger children working in its fac- 
tories than Colorado. 

The “Antis” are scattering the most 
shameless falsehoods through such 
newspapers as are willing to take pay 
for publishing them. Mr. C. V. 
Cooper, the agent of the “Antis,” has 
sent out to many editors the follew- 
ing letter. A copy of it was sent to 





our headquarters by an editor who 
could not be bought: 
“Portland, Ore., May 17.—Editor——: 


Dear Sir: 1 am = inclosing you’ two 
renders for your issue of May 25 and 
June 1. 

“I figure that the first will cost $2 
at ten cents per line, for which L in- 
close my check. VPlease let me know 
whether I am correct, and forward re- 
ceipt. Also please send bill for the 
second reader. 

“IT would be glad to have your edi- 
torial assistance against this move- 
ment, as it is a great menace to the 
welfare of the entire State. 

“Please do not star the article. 

“Very truly yours, 
“C. V. 

“$12 Chamber of Commerce. 

“Please do not star the article,” 
means “print it in such a way that it 
shall not seem to have been paid for.” 
Two “readers” (i.e. short articles) 
were enclosed. The first one said: 


“On June 4 the voters of Oregon will 
again make use of the initiative and 
referendum law. Every voter should 
know the merit of each measure rep- 
resented. This is especially necessary 
in the case of woman suffrage. Shall 
the women vote? Every man should 
declare himself at the polls. This 
measure was submitted at the last 
election, and 27,283 voters, while vot- 
ing the rest of the ticket, failed to 
mark their ballots for or against this 
great menace to the welfare of the 
State. A failure to mark a ballot is 
equivalent to a vote on the other side. 

“Experience in the four States 
wherein woman suffrage has been 
adopted has demonstrated the fact 
that only a very small percentage of 
the women vote, and they consist of 
the lowest and most debased class.” 

The second article reiterated the ex- 


hortation to vote No, and added: 


“It is safe to say that fully 9) per 
cent. of the women do not want it, and 
the question is one kept alive by a few 
professional agitators. The four States 
that have adopted it find that they do 
not increase in population, they cannot 
entive outside capital, and, what is 
more, the women of those States are 
worse off than before they enjoyed 
the rights of franchise.” 


Cooper. 


” 


The equal rights women published 
Mr. Cooper’s letter in full in the 
Oregon Journal of May 22, with 





statistics showing the increase of pop- 
ulation in the suffrage States, and 
with other statistics from official 
sources showing the large proportion | 
of women who vote. 

A debate on suffrage was held the 
other night at Grace M. E. church, 
Portland, between its pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, and Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Brougher, pastor of the White 
Temple (Baptist). Although an ad- 
mission fee was charged, there was | 
a large audience. Dr. Wilson is the 
leading clerical opponent of equal 
rights for Oregon women, and he was 
the only minister who signed the pro- 
test of the corporations and business 
men against woman suffrage. He ar- 
gued that women should not vote be- 
cause government was based on force. 
Dr. Brougher answered that in that 
case a mule would have a better claim 
to the ballot than Dr. Wilson, since a 
mule had more force in one hind-leg 
than Dr. Wilson in both his legs and 
arms. Dr. Wilson, who is a bachelor, 
said: “A man wants to come home at 
night to a quiet house and a wife who 
is interested not in the same things 
that he has been busy with all day, 
but in music and art and moral re- 
forms. Dr. Brougher, who has a beau- 
tiful and public spirited wife, answer- 
ed: “Those who say so do not know 
anything about the pleasure of hav- 
ing a wife whom they can confide in, 
and with whom they can talk things 
all over.” 

Dr. Wilson said: “I dread the ef- 
fect of suffrage on women's looks. I 
have seen some of those stern-faced 
women politicians from Colorado, 
and I don’t want to see our Oregon 
women, beautiful and intelligent, be- 
come like them.” Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, who is pleasing and grace- 
ful beyond the average, is the only 
“woman politician from Colorado” 
here, and this remark was evidently 
aimed at her. Mrs. Bradford had men- 
tioned that in her State the members 
of Legislature consult the State Fed- 
eration of Women's clubs on bills re- 
lating to women and children. Dr. 
Wilson said: “Equal suffrage would 
put power into the hands of the wrong 
class of women. We are told that in 
Colorado the members of the Legis- 
lature come to consult the club wom- 
en. It would be better for them to 
consult the mothers in the homes, and 
the teachers in the schools, and the 
Ww. C. T. U., not the women who gad 
about to clubs.” Mrs. Sarah Evans, 
president of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, was present, 
with other club women, «and they 
were naturally indignant. 

This is a fair sample of the style of 
argument used against equal rights 
for Oregon women. Dr. Wilson's 
church is a stronghold of the opposi- 
tion to suffrage among the fashiona- 
ble element here. Considering that 
the debate was held in his church and 
attended largely by his congregation, 
it was remarkable that the vote on 
merits of the debate was almost a tie 
—176 for Dr. Wilson to 173 for Dr. 
Brougher. 

The following Sunday evening, Dr. 
Brougher, who has an immense con- 
gregation, including an unusually 
large proportion of men and boys, in- 
vited Rev. Anna Shaw to speak on 
equal suffrage from his pulpit. There 
was an enormous attendance. Miss 
Shaw wittily analyzed the long list of 
“trusts” of one sort and anotner which 
had signed the protest against suff- 
rage, pointing out that many of them 
were Eastern companies, and so many 
of them were affiliated with Stand- 
ard Oil that the list might be 
said to be “well oiled from  begin- 
ning to end.” Dr. Brougher added 
some strong words of his own for 
suffrage, 

The directors of Dr. Wilson's 
church, who are not so conservative 
as he is, have invited Miss Shaw to 
preach in his church—considerably to 
their pastor’s perturbation, it is said— 
and have promised her the collection 
for equal suffrage. 

The signs are encouraging for the 
success of the amendment, and the un- 
fairness of the opposition is likely to 





react in our favor. 


A. S. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 








Princess Ena has exacted from the 
King of Spain a promise that she 
| shall not be expected to appear at 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe celebrated 
her 87th birthday last Sunday, at her 
home, 241 Beacon street, Boston. Her 


EDITORIAL NOTES. | 
| 


| son, Henry Ward Howe, and her | bull fights. 





daughters, Mrs. Florence H. Hall and | 
Mre, Laura E. Richards, with grand- | Mrs. S. Anna Starkweather of Pitts- 
children, made a charming family par- | field, Mass., last week addressed the 
ty. Mrs. Howe has quite recovered | Girls’ Friendly Society of that city 
from her recent indisposition and was | on “The Advancement of Women,” 
in the gayest of spirits, as befits an| Which was listened to with marked at- 
advocate of equal suffrage for women. | tention and aroused unusual interest. 

Col. T. W. Higginson and other chosen 
friends called to congratulate her,*and 
she received flowers and _ greetings 
from Greeks, Italians, Armenians and 
other devoted friends. We print in 
full this week her recent address as 


Miss Annie S. Peck, of Providence, 
Rh. L.. who has a record for mountain 
climbing, both in Switzerland and Bo- 
livia, sailed yesterday for South 
America, where she expects to make 


president of the New England Woman an ascent of Mount Huascaran, be- 
Suffrage Association lieved to be the highest peak of the 
; Andes. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt sailed for 
Europe May 22. Until the middle of 
August her address will be “Hotel 
Kongenaf Danmark, Copenhagen, 
Denmark,” until the middle of August 
(after the International Meeting.) She 
will then travel somewhat, but her let- 
ters will be forwarded to her from 
that address. 








Mrs. Mary L. Bounds of Wheeling, 
Va., has just retired from the busi- 
ness of car cleaning after having de- 
voted 37 years of her life to it in the 
employ of one company. She is now 
the only woman receiving a pension 
from the company. In 1868 she started 
out with a broom, duster and other 
necessary paraphernalia and she has 
since cleaned or directed the cleaning 
of thousands of cars. 





The Federation of Women's clubs 
in Detroit is jubilant over an appro- 
priation by the city for public baths 
for the poor. The club women have 





Miss Helen S. Wilmer has given $30,- 


worked hard to secure this and the | 900 to the trustees of Johns Hopkins 
Free Press Reports Mrs. Clara B.| Hospital, Baltimore, toward a new 
Arthur as having been largely in-| home for nurses. Miss Wilmer is a 


graduate of the Johns Hopkins Train- 
ing School for Nurses and for several 
years has devoted her time to social 
work. It is expected that the new 
home will be opened for occupancy 
next fall. The trustees of the hospital 
also made arrangements with the Har- 
riet Lane Home for Invalid Children 
of Baltimore for locating that institu- 
tion on the hospital grounds. The 
home was founded by the late Harriet 
Lane Johnston of Baltimore, who left 
about $400,000 for that purpose. 


Mrs. Arthur 
active suffrage 


strumental in the result. 
is one of the most 
workers in Michigan. 


Mrs. Mary B. Clay writes that the 
Kentucky women have secured the 
establishment of a chair of Domestic 
Science at the State College in Lex- 
ington, and the appointment of a 
woman to fill it. They have also got 
the age of protection for girls raised 
to 16. The equal guardianship bill 
failed to pass. The Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association will try for it 
again next winter. 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper has been, 
since the death of Miss Anthony, in 
the home of the latter at Rochester, 
N. Y., looking over her letters and 
papers for the purpose of completing 
her biography. The present volumes 
in 1898, and the past 
eight years were among the most im- 
portant of her long and interesting ca- 
reer. During this time she went twice 
to Europe. had ovations in London 





In San Jose, the home of Miss Sarah 
Severance was wrecked by the Cali- 
fornia earthquake. As State W. C. T. 
U. superintendent of franchise, and as 
a worker in other directions, Miss Sev- 
erance has contributed much toward 
progressive reforms in California. 


were finished 


William Barlow and Mrs. Barlow, of 


San Francisco, who lost everything and Berlin, and was received by Queen 
they possessed in the  earthquake,| Victoria and the Empress of Germany. 
have removed to Lexington, Ky.,| She was instrumental in opening the 


University of Rochester to women in 
1900. Last summer she went to the 
Pacific coast to help inaugurate the 
campaign for woman suffrage in Ore- 
gon. Last February, in Baltimore, she 
received tributes from the presidents 
and professors of the five largest wo- 
men’s colleges in the United States 
and in the world. Her life, up to the 
last days, was filled with significant 
events, and its story would be most 
incomplete if these were not recorded. 


where Mrs. Barlow is making an at- 
tempt to recuperate the family for- 
tunes by shining shoes on the streets. 
Iler customers are mostly business 
men, and she rarely receives less than 
25 vents for shining a pair of shoes. 
Her husband has employment at a 
local barber shop, and the couple are 
exceedingly happy at again having a 
start in life. Mrs. Barlow says that 
they left San Francisco without a 
cent or a change of clothing, but that 
people along the route were univer- 
sally kind to them and assisted them 
in every way. The railways carried 
them free of charge. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson of 
New York, recently gave Barnard Col- 


lege $100,000 to establish a pure sci- 
ence course. This brings Mrs. An- 
derson’s gifts to the college up to $3,- 
000,000. In 1902 she paid a million for 


Dr. Reich has visited America, ana 
now he is writing and lecturing in 


London. Of the American woman, Dr.|land and presented it to the college. 
Reich says ponderously: “I do not|In 1892 she gave $350,000 to erect a 
blame, I do not praise. I only say,| medical pavilion at Roosevelt Hospi- 


tal. Coupled with the gift were sev- 
eral provisions, one of which was that 
Dr. Francis Kinnicutt should have 
charge of it as long as he lived, and 
that his successor should be chosen by 
the medical staff of Columbia. The 
trustees of the hospital did not like 
these conditions, and Mrs. Anderson 
gave the money to Barnard. Largo 
sums for various purposes were given 
the college by Mrs. Anderson a few 
years ago, and Milbank Hall was built 
by her in memory of her mother. It 
was due to her generosity that the 
public baths in New York were start- 
ed, $100,000 being furnished for the 
purpose. Another evidence of her in- 
terest in the public good was shown 
by her gift of $35,000 for a public li- 
brary and $25,000 for a hospital. in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


and say emphatically, that the Ameri- 
can woman is not womanly. She is 
not a woman. In America woman 
commands man. Man does not count 
there. The last man that came to 
America was Christopher Columbus. 
Today man has no existence; he does 
not talk in the drawing-room, but is 
a dummy. The woman lives one life, 
the man another, and they are to- 
tally distinct from one another. She 
lives so that she can have a good time. 
She lives for sensations.” To this the 
Federation Bulletin caustically  re- 
plies: “This may be the way it looks 
to one brought up in a country where 
a man may be seen in any city riding 
on a loaded wagon which is drawn by 
his wife and his mother, who are 
hitched and harnessed to a load as if 
they were oxen, 
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AN OREGON EPISODE. 


The speakers in 
paign, as in every campaign, have 
curious experiences at’ times. The 
other day, Mrs, Emma Smith De Voe 

Princeville after a 65-mile 
ride lasting fourteen hours, 
only to be greeted by the news that 
the “Antis’” had announced their in- 
tention have her arrested, if she 
took up a collection after her meet- 
ing. A peculiar town ordinance made 
this possible. The members of the 
local Suffrage club had _ consulted 
Judge Bell, a strong suffragist, and he 
told thenr he had heard the report, 
had looked the matter up, and found 
that the “Antis” could do it if they 
chose; and, even if they should not 
be able to prove their case, they 
could detain her for several days and 
make considerable trouble. 

Of course, it was not possible to 
give the enemy a chance to.say that 
the suffragists were law-breakers, 
“Nevertheless,” writes Mrs. De Voe, 
“this trip had consumed so much 
money and time that I had no idea 
of leaving the town without some con- 
tribution to the cause. So I made the 
best speech I couldin the court house 
in the afternoon, and then asked the 
women who were interested to meet 
me at the close. I told them our 
needs, but said not a word about their 
giving any money. I urged them to 
write questions and send them up to 
he answered at the close of my ev- 
ening meeting. They did so. Again 
I invited the women to remain, and 
asked them what they were going to 
do? They were thoroughly on fire by 
this time, and they asked me how 
much I thought they should give for 
the cause. I said $25. They at once 
agreed to raise it, and accomplished 
it. The ladies said they had never 
secured money so easily. 

“By this time I had the sympathy 
of the whole town,” says «rs. De 
Voe. “The lawyers and ministers all 
turned out; the court house could not 
seat them all. At my meeting on 
Saturday night the ministers announc- 
ed that they would all dismiss their 
Sunday evening services and join with 
me. They did so, and the whole town 
turned out. They brought in chairs, 
and also boards, and filled every inch 


e Oregon cam- 


reached 


stage 


to 


of space. The best singers in town 
gave us fine music. Every preacher 
in town was in the pulpit with me | 
and took part. I answered the 


(one printed by the 
Antis, saying that the suffrage 
movement was dead, and making some 
reflections on Lucy Stone). I said I 
would defend the memory of sweet 
Lucy Stone, who had much 
for me before I was able to do for my- 
self; and I told them things 
about her, and they and 
cheered. The are 
heart 


closed article 


done so 
many 
shed tears 
best people here 
and through 
have 


with and soul, 
this attempted 


secured the respect of the whole com- 


us 
persecution we 


munity.” 





MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOM-| 


ING. 


The campaign for the equal suffrage 
amendment in Oregon is calling out 
some interesting testimony from the 
enfranchised States. A. C. Thomas of 
Ore., has received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Wyoming: 


Jefferson, 


Attorney General's Office, 
Cheyenne, Wy., May 16, 1906. 
Friend Thomas:—I have your letter 
of the Sth inst., in which you state 
that you are interested in a movement 
now in progress in Oregon on behalf 
of woman suffrage and you ask me, 
as a resident of this State, to give tes- 
timony as to whether the idea has 
heen a success in Wyoming. 
It is difficult to treat so important a 
question intelligently in a short letter. 
First, I would say that prejudice 
und sentiment should be cast aside. 
If woman suffrage is a good thing, 
there are reasons for it, and, if it is 


not desirable, there should be rea- 
sons why. I must confess. that 
when I first settled in Wyoming 


I was greauy prejudiced against it. I 


en- | 





regarded it as a sort of woman’s rights 
“fad” and a nuisance. I reasoned that 
the average woman knew very little 
about politics and cared less, and that 
those women who would vote at all, 
would vote as the husband, father, 
brother, or other male member of the 
family voted, and that, 
would be more yotes to count, the re- 
sult would be about the same. I have 
observed the practical results of the 
system here, and have changed my 
mind. I am now convinced that wo- 
man suffrage is a rational principle 
and a benefit to the State, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It stimulares interest and study, 
on the part of women, in public af- 
fairs. Questions of public interest are 
discussed in the home; more papers 
and magazines are read, and the in- 
terests of the State and the home are 
promoted. 

2. As the mother, sister, or teacher 
of young boys, the influence of wo- 
man over the minds of the youth of 
the land, in the creation of wholesome 
idea's of citizenship, is very great, so 
that the more she knows about the 
obligations of citizenship, the more 
she is able to teach the boys; and early 
impressions remain with a man 
through life. 

3. The vote of the woman is usually 
cast against a candidate for ouice who 
is known to be either incompetent, im- 
mornl or otherwise unfit for the place, 
and as a result the tendency is to 
nominate better men for office. 


4. Political reforms are nearly al- 
ways brought about by individuals, 
and seldom by party organizations. 


The women usually vote for progres- 
sive candidates, and for the correction 
of abuses in politics irrespective of 
perty affiliations. 

5. It operates as a check against 
the modern tendency of government 
by party, and in support of our tra- 
ditional policy of government by the 
people 

6. It preserves hetter order at po'l- 
ing places during elections. In fact, 
disorder of any kind is an unheard-of 
thing during elections in this State 

And, finally, we permit men of for- 
eign birth to become citizens and exer- 
cise the right of suffrage after five 
venrs’ residence. Why should not a 
young American woman, who has re- 
ceived a course of instruction in our 
schools in civil government, political 
economy and constitutional history, 
and has lived in the United States 21 
years, have the snme chance to exer- 
cise the rights of citizenship? There 
is nothing dangerous about the experi- 
ment. It has improved, and is vet im- 
proving conditions in Wyoming. 

Above are some. of the reasons in 
favor of it. Now what are the rea- 
sons that may be urged against it? I 
know of none 

Yours truly, 
W. E. Mullen, 
Attorney General. 





CALIFORNIA UNDAUNTED. 


Miss Hauser writes from headquar- 
ters: 

“Nothing could be more marvelous 
than the spirit of the California peo- 
ple in the face of the recent terrible 
lisaster which has overtaken them. 
All of the suffrage friends from whom 
we have heard have suffered losses, 
some of them have been deprived 
even of the'r homes, many of them of 
their sources of income. Yet all write 
bravely. Without exception those who 
have written to headquarters exhibit 
the same interest in the Oregon cam- 
paign as before the earthquake. Cal- 
ifoernia had contributed upwards of 
$500 to Oregon, and a few days ago the 


State treasurer sent an additional 
‘contribution of $54.50. She said: 
‘Many of us were very hard hit. My 
ntire sour-e of income was wiped 


out, but Tam thankful that I have my 
home in Palo Alto uninjured.’ ” 

Mrs. Alice L. Park writes: 

“The ones we know who lived where 
he fire reached are Miss Schlingheyde, 


DOr. Alida (. Avery, Dr. Kibbe, Dr. 
Mary Sperry’s office, Mrs. Mabel Craft 
Deering, Mr. Keith's studio, Mrs. H. 
H. Johnson. The offices and head- 


moarters of all organizations are ‘gone 
up but there is no complaining. All 
are hopeful and glad to be alive. We 


hear from Mrs. Sperry and know she 
is hard at work, and while she is 
ooking, washing and sewing she is 


Planning more suffrage work. 
serves a loyal following.” 


She de- 


And the most inspiring message of 
‘ll comes from Mrs. Sperry herself— 
Mrs, Sperry, who is past 70 years of 
ive, whose down town business was 


wiped out and whose house was left 


bereft of carpets, curtains, ete., be- 
cause all were at the cleaner’s and 


were destroyed. She says in a letter 


lated May 20th: 
“T had hoped to go to Oregon as 
soon us my house was settled and 


spend both time and money. I called 
« State Board meeting yesterday, a 
quorum present, and we talked mat- 
ters over and decided to increase our 
Oregon contribution to $700. We have 
sent it directly to Miss Shaw and I 
have written her to command me if 
I can do any good and I will drop all 
here and go.” 

Referring to the recent letter of the 
Oregon Antis, she says: 

“They have gotten out a flimsy 
argument. I should think no respect- 
able man would heed it. You cannot 
realize the terrible fire we have had 
und the destitute people living in 
tents all around us. I am thankful 
that I have a covering over my head, 


while there. 





and I am not going to write about it. 
I feel that this campaign is the main 
thing with mé now, and I want to 
help it all I can in every way.” 


oes anyone doubt for a moment 
that citizenship can be much longer 
withheld from the women of Califor- 
nia? They are possessed of a spirit 
that knows not defeat. To them truly 
“failure is impossible.” South Dakota 
has expressed the hope that it may 
be the next state to follow Oregon. 
Washington has said that the next 
campaign must be there, but who 
knows but that California may pre- 
cede them both? 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

A circular issued several weeks ago 
by the Industrial Advisory Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Miss Jane Addams, chairman, 
upon the General and State 
Federations “the duty of endorsing 
the principle of equal suffrage for 
women, and the advisability of taking 
such action in securing State laws and 
amending municipal charters as shall 
give the working women of the 
country the needed protection of the 
ballot.” 

This circular has caused much com- 
ment and has met with some opposi- 
tion. Some of the friends of woman 
suffrage fear that to introduce the 
question into the General Federation 
would be a mistake at this time. The 
chairman of the industrial committee, 
Mrs. Rheta Childe Door, writes in her 
club department in the New York Sat- 
urday Evening Post: 

“The chairman of the industrial 
committee does not believe that the 
resolution introduced at St. Paul 
would have any bad results, and she 
is heartily in accord with the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution. 
However, she has some doubt as to 
its wisdom, fearing that the cause of 
suffrage would be injured if the dele- 
gates to the biennial refused to en- 
dorse the resolution. It would be 
taken as a proof that women do not 
want to vote, which is the last argu- 
ment against granting full suffrage. 
The argument is not a good one, but 
it serves, and any friend of suffrage 
would dislike to have it appear. 

“On the other hand, the opposition 
decinres, if the resolution were adopt- 
ed, the clubs from the Southern 
States might withdraw from the Gen- 
eral Federation. There is no way 
of finding out on short notice exactly 
what proportion of club women are 
suffragists, but it is probable that the 
majority of the Southern members 
are opposed to equal suffrage. Their 
men are even more violently opposed 
to it, and in the South, as the presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Federation 
said at St. Louis, ‘We please to please 
the men.’ In the North, and especially 
in the West, women are not quite so 
complacent.” 

It is a curious coincidence that as 
far west as Omaha, Neb., the opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage offered by the 
club editor of the Sunday Bee as a 
reason for doubting the expediency of 
its indorsement by the General Fed- 
eration. 

“Early in the history of the Feder- 
ation it was deemed necessary to 
taboo the question of woman suffrage 
in the interest of harmony, but the 
altruistic trend of club work, which 
has necessitated so much legislative 
effort, has brought this matter to even 
the most conservative woman in an 
altogether different light. But while 
it has converted the majority to the 
principle of woman suffrage, there are 
still among some of the strongest and 
more conservative women those who 
believe that for the General Federa- 
tion to embrace an issue against 
which there is such bitter prejudice, 
and especially among men, would ma- 
terially limit the organization's possi- 
bilities for accomplishing many much- 
needed reforms. If the resolutions 
of the advisory industrial committee 
fail to pass at the St. Paul meeting, 
it will not be because club women are 
not in sympathy with them, or do not 
believe thoroughly in the principles 
they advocate, but rather because ex- 
perience indicates that their adoption 
would be inexpedient just yet.” 

One of the stock assertions made by 
men of all and conditions is 
that whenever the majority of women 
want to vote, the ballot will be given 
to them. It would be interesting, at 
least, to test this attitude on the part 
of men by an expression from the 
largest organization of women. 

Evidently the Western New York 
Federation is not “scared” at woman 
suffrage or at the opposition of men. 
It has a suffrage department, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Harriet May 
Mills, State organizer, which will give 
a symposium on “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Woman” at the coming conven- 
tion at Sycamore. Mrs. Mary S. S. 
Gannett of Rochester, Misses Julia R. 
Jenney and Aria S. Huntington, of 
Syracuse, are announced as leading 
speakers. F. M. A. 
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BALLOT. NEEDED IN CHICAGO. 





Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch in 
the Chicago Record-Herald says: 


The most important reason why 
women should have the right to vote 
is because they need the ballot for 
their own protection from crime, dis- 
ease, starvation, ignorance and mani- 
fo'd other dangers. 

Chicago women have been murdered 
in cold blood, girls have been 
decoyed and ruined—one recent of- 
fender having at various times at- 
tacked forty or fifty little girls. Al- 
though awful punishments are threat- 
ened, it is notorious that the punish- 
ment for crimes of this nature against 
women is generally wholly inadequate, 
not greater than the penalty for horse 
stealing. During the last ten years 75 
per cent. of the cases appealed to the 
Supreme court of Illinois from judg- 
ments convicting for attacks on wo- 
men have been reversed. 

Law should prevent these evils. 
Disreputable saloons and low dance 
halls where crimes are incited should 
be closed; gangs of ruffians must be 
driven out; streets must be well light- 
ed and policed; places like “Little 
Hell” must be wiped out. Women’s 
protection from these evils must be 
through women’s bal'ot, because good 
men seem so much more interested in 
other things. 

Power Without Ballot Slight. 


Women suffer from bad. sanitary 
conditions, crowded housing, poor fire 
protection, bad sewerage, impure wa- 
ter, adulterated foodstuffs and the 
spreading of disease through sweat- 
shop garments more than from direct 


physical violence. While women do 
1 valuable work in calling attention 


to the dangerously unsanitary condi- 
tions of our cities and do a_e great 
amount of gratuitous work for the pre- 
vention of the spread of disease, yet 
without the ballot the power of wo- 
men for the cleansing of the streets, 
removal of garbage and caring for the 
municipal home is very slight. 

In the matter of employment women 
need the protection of the ballot. Wo- 
men and girls are always the greatest 
sufferers from unhealthy factories and 
sweat shops, sunless and poorly ven- 
tilated Without the ballot women are 
debarred from many remunerative oc- 
cupations and the price of their labor 
is kept down. This lack of political 
power not only keeps them out of the 
distinetly political employments where 
the salaries are general'y higher than 
the value of the services rendered, but 
also keeps them out of places not dis- 
tinctly political. 

Large employers of labor in enter- 
prises which occasionally need govern- 
mental help or protection, like certain 


railway companies, -naturally prefer, 
other things being equal, to employ 


voters who can help the party which 
ervants the favors. An employer of 
women help only, could not “do busi- 
ness” with a political organization. In 
on investigation made by the United 
States department of labor, in 75 per 
cent. of the cases investigated men re- 
‘eived 50 per cent. higher wages than 
the women laboring with the same de- 
gree of efficiency at the same kind of 
work. Carroll D. Wright said concern- 
ing women’s wages: ‘Political influ- 
ence will bring industrial emancipa- 
tion.” 
Conditions of Home Life. 

While the women wage earners need 
the ballot, those home women who re- 
ceive no wages need it even more. By 
reason of their burdens of household 
service and caring for children they 
are incapacitated for the most part 
from earning salaries at ontsit® work, 
ynd custom has placed then in an un- 
deserved position of inferiority. ‘The 
husband has the sole right to choose 
the family home to which the wife 
must go or be left out in the cold and 
she be adjudged guilty of deserting 
him. His customary possession of the 
family pocket book gives him an un- 
due advantage. She who gives’ her 
life and labor to family cares should 
be legally secured by some right to a 
portion of the family funds. 

Women who are so fortunate as to 
have property need the ballot for its 
protection. The property of widows 
2nd minors is generally assessed high- 
than that of men Some of 
heaviest personal property 
of Chicago are women. The !ocation 
of many public improvements, such as 
schools, parks and boulevards, is de- 
termined by political influence, and 
without the ballot women property 
owners do not secure their fair share 
of public improvements. 

Needed in School Affairs. 


er 


Women need the ballot also in 
school matters. Men are considering 
street railways, tunnels, waterways 


and bridges, but the needs of the chil- 
dren in the schools are more keenly 
felt by the women. The gratuitous 
work women have done in fostering 
kindergartens, manual training, do- 
mestic training, and vacation schools 


and playgrounds shows women’s ben- | 


efivent purpose in relation to schoo!s. 
Women Are the Economists. 


Women of the moderately well-to- 
do and poorer classes, who make up 
the majority of the population, usually 
make the purchases for the family. 
These women are trained to know the 
value and purchasing power of a dol- 
‘ar: they are practiced in habits of 
economy. If they vote they will de- 
mand that the public employees give 
a day’s work for a day’s wage. 

Better in Public Service. 


Women, as a class, are conscientious 
in devotion to duty; they are accus- 
tomed even to self-sacrifice. 


If given 


the | 
taxpyers | 





a voice in the selection of officials w':o 
are to manpage and operate the great 
public utilities women will perform 
their duties to the public conscer- 
tiously and well. If women are given 
the ballot it will raise the standard of 
efficiency in public service. 

Water, gas, electricity, house drains 
and sewers are some of the most im- 
portant material elements of a _ city 
home. The kind and place of the home 
depend very largely upon the means 
of transportation to and from it. If 
these things are to be under municipal 
ownership and operation then surely 
women should have the ballot for the 
proper protection of the home. 


Perils to the Children. 

Many of the perils and temptations 
of children can be removed or abated 
only by law; that is, through the bal- 
lot. Dangerous railway crossings, 
gambling dens, saloons, cigarette 
stores, objectionable picture displays, 
objectionable literature, intoxicants in 
soda water, low dance halls and thea- 
tres with vile adjuncts, cocaine, im- 
pure milk and poisonously adulterated 
food and candy threaten children on 
every hand. 

Who can appreciate these dangers 
so well as the mothers? Why should 
women not have a voice in the making 
and enforcing of the laws which check 
or drive out these menaces to the child 
lfe of the city? 

Men have recognized the value of 
women’s services on the progressive 
side of civie reforms by frequently ask- 
ing their assistance. Women with the 
balot in their hands could accomplish 
much more and with less effort. They 
have been prevented from properly 
protecting and developing themselves 
and they have been prevented from 
giving to the civil life of the city the 
humanizing child-protecting and home- 
guarding e'ements which it so much 
needs. 





PERSUADING MEN TO PAY POLL 
TAX. 


A poll tax campaign is on in New 
Orleans. In Louisiana poll taxes aré 
added to the school fund, and men 
who do not pay their poll tax are dis- 
franchised. Notwithstanding this pen- 
alty, about one-half of the voters in 
New Orleans, up to a few weeks ago, 
had neglected to pay their poll taxes. 

With a view to awakening these 
derelicts to their duties as citizens 
and to increase the city school fund, 
a number of leading men formed a 
“Poll Tax Association,” which is 
working in various ways to attain its 
object. It appealed to women to per- 
suade their fathers, husbands, and 
sons to pay their poll taxes, and re- 
quested the Era Club to help in the 
campaign. A joint public meeting 
held by the Poll Tax Association and 
the Era Club was the occasion for 
plain and vigorous speaking in regard 
to the duty and need of voting. From 
the full report in the Daily Picayune, 
the following is gathered: 

Mrs. Armand Romain, president 
of the Era Club, presided. She spoke 
of the disfranchised women and near- 
ly disfranchised men, and explained 
that though women were not allowed 
to vote, they were true in their in- 
terest in the public welfare. 

Miss Jean Gordon said it looked 
very ridiculous for the disfranchised 
women to be asking the enfranchised 
men not to place themselves in the 
same class with themselves. But she 
believed that what affects the man 
affects the women and the home 
equally, and was glad to help. Be- 
cause some men won’t vote and won't 
let those vote who would be glad to, 
the women will not neglect their duty, 
but will come out and show them the 
error of their way. 

Of 60,0600 men who might vote in 
this city, 30,000 are qualified, and the 


remainder cannot even represent 
themselves. She told of the boys not 
being educated who will in fifteen 


years form the voting class and who 
will curse the men of this generation 
if they are not given an edueation. 
Of 96,000 children of this city, 49,673 
ave not being educated in any school. 
More than half are receiving no edu- 
ention, and in the future the city will 
“You haven't 
got rule by a majority now.” she ex- 
‘aimed. The $39,000 which should be 
paid in poll taxes would go a long 
way towards educating a number of 
boys. 

Miss Gordon announced that at the 
present session of the Legislature the 
women of Louisiana, as far as they 
can be reached through the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Kings’ Daugh- 
| ters, Sunshiners, and other organiza- 
| tions, will apply to have article 210 of 
| the Constitution amended so that wo- 
men may be qualified to hold offices, 
and they are going to have a factory 
inspector in Louisiana, women on the 
school boards, and a woman physician 
in the Women’s Departments at the 
insane asylums. These amendments 
wilt be submitted to the voters, and 
she wanted the men to qualify them- 
selves to vote, even if they voted 
against these amendments 

Benjamin T. Waldo, president of the 
Poll Tax Association, explained why 
he had called on the women to help 
in the work of getting the poll taxes 
paid. The question of women in poli- 
tics is by no means as much a social 
as an economic one. Every force. pos- 
sessed by the State should be used for 
the betterment and upbuilding of so- 
ciety, and it is as foolish for the body 
politic to cast aside as useless for civ- 
ie purposes one-half its humanity as 
was the old-fashioned and obsolete 





| he ruled by a minority. 
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idea that a child should use only its 
right hand. 

Mr. Waldo said that a large electo- 
rate is the greatest safeguard the gen- 
eral public can have. He urged the 
women to awaken their brothers to 
the crying necessity for qualifying 
themselves to vote. 

Mayor Behrman said: “I don’t agree 
fully with the Era Club on woman 
suffrage, but there are certain pos!i- 
tions which should be filled by wo- 
men. A woman should be factory in- 
spector, women should be on the 
school boards, and I would like them 
to have the privilege of appointing one 
woman on the Sewerage and Water 
Board.” The Poll Tax Association did 
right in getting the women interested, 
and he hoped they would prevail on 
their husbands, sweethearts and broth- 
ers to pay their tax. In a town wiere 
he had been during the last campaign, 
the young ladies said that unless the 
young men had paid their poll taxes 
they could not call again, and he 
tuought that would be a good plan 
here. It would make the poll tax go 
way up. 

M. J. Sanders disagreed with the 
Mayor about women voting, and fa- 
vored it. When the women are called 
on, they never fail to realize their 
duty. He wanted to see everybody 
vote, so that when a man was elected 
to a position it could be said that the 
people put him there. 

The seed sown by the woman suf- 
fragists during the past fifty years is 
sprouting everywhere and its growth 
and fruition is only a question of time. 

F. M. A. 





HOLLAND WOMEN PROGRESSING. 





Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, formerly 
of Philadelphia, but for the past few 
years resident in Germany, writes of 
the progress women are making in 
Holland. Mrs. Avery is secretary of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, and for 20 years was corres- 
ponding secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. She describes the conferring of 
the degree of Doctor -of Law at the 
University of Amsterdam upon a 
young lady as follows: 

“The room was a large one. On 


three sides were great Oaken cuses: 


above which hung portraits of digni- 
fied men in caps and gowns, eminent 
scholars of the University in days long 
past. They looked down benignantly 
upon eleven men, robed like them- 
selves, in long black gowns (on their 
heads the full black velvet caps, of 
that unmistakable Fiemish type which 
is so pictuvesque ) 

“The eleven sat on one side of a 
long table; in their midst their presi- 
dent (an aged man whose silver locks 
flowed down upon his_ shoulders). 
Grouped at either end, and along the 
opposite side of the room, stood some 
hundred men and women, their faces 
all alight with eager interest, divided 
between the black-robed professors of 
the Law and a sweet young woman 
standing directly opposite the presi- 
dent. On either side of her, evidently 
as her maids of honor for the occa- 
sion, were two other equally attractive 
young girls. 

“Amidst profound silence the Law 
faculty of the University arose, and 
their reverend looking president placed 
upon the table before Hilda Schalk- 
wijk, the parchment which conferred 
upon her the degree of ‘Doctor of Law 
of the University of Amsterdam,’ at 
the same time addressing to her a few 
earnest words. 

“What would the old gentlemen in 
the frames have thought could they 
have been present in the flesh? That 
they were the victims of some awful 


night-mare, surely. What! Make a 
young woman ‘Doctor Juris’ of 
their beloved University! Welcome 


the ‘sweet girl graduate’ into their 
professional brotherhood, and later 
have to share with her the loaves and 
fishes which accrue to those learned in 
the law! 

“As I saw and rejoiced in it all, I 
could not help wishing that Susan B. 
Anthony could be there to enjoy the 
scene.” 

At the informal reception which 
followed the conferring of the diploma 
I had the opportunity of congratula- 
ting the new Doctor Juris. She and 
her maids of honor held a little court 
of a social not a legal kind. One of 
these young women was her sister 
who is studying medicine at the same 
institution. Their mother was there, 
almost too happy for words—and two 
brothers. The pride these young fel- 
lows evinced in their sister’s attain- 
ment of her degree showed how hearty 
was her welcome as a human being 
into a domain which most men, old 
and young, still consider reserved for 
their sex alone. Juffrouw Schalkwijk’s 
grandfather is a senior judge of the 
highest court in Bavaria (Dutch India) 
and is looking forward eagerly to the 
arrival there of this new lawyer, 
whom a position under the govern- 
ment awaits. 

In Holland I found women physi- 
cians and dentists enjoying fine prac- 
tice, and a woman pharmacist in full 
charge of the entire pharmaceutical 
work of one of the two immense pub- 
lic hospitals of Amsterdam, with seven 
women assistants at work under her 
direction. All this seemed taken for 
granted by the women - met there. 

My hostess, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, 
though still comparatively young, is 
herself the pioneer among women in 
medicine. During my five days in Am- 
sterdam she presented to me a sur- 
prising number of young women 
studying or practicing the liberal pro- 
fessions, and school girls who had al- 





ready made a choice of such work for 
the future. She told me that even 
many rich people experience a sense 
of shame when they have not given 
their daughters professional or busi- 
ness training, and often feel called up- 
on to make a plea of ill health to ex- 
cuse the lack. 

Taking into consideration the com- 
parative population of Holland and our 
United States, I doubt whether we can 
make as good a showing as Holland in 
this matter of our girls being prepared 
for and welcomed into business and 
professional life. With all the doors 
of opportunity open to this generation 
of our women, we need to bestir our- 
selves unless we are willing to stand 
aside and see our sisters in Holland 
carry off the palm. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 
Hildesheim, Germany. 
May 25, 1906. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary P. C. Billings, wife of Col. 
John W. Billings, of Cambridge, died 
in the Homoeopathic Hospital, Boston, 
on May 18, from the effects of an ac- 
cident at her home on May 9. 

Mrs. Billings was a daughter of Rev. 
Daniel S. and Hannah S. P. Whitney, 
late of Southboro, Mass. On her fath- 
er’s side she was one of the many de- 
scendants of John and Elinor Whit- 
ney, who came to Watertewn in the 
17th century. Through her mother 
she claimed descent from Rey. John 
Cotton, of St. Botolph’s and Boston, 
and from the Jacksons of Plymouth. 
She was born in Hopedale, on March 
12, 1849. her parents being at that 
time members of the Hopedale com- 
munity, of which her father was one 
of the founders. Her early education 
was obtained in the public schools of 
Southboro. One of the early graduates 
from the Peters High school in that 
town, she entered the Bridgewater 
Normal School in 1865, where she 
graduated two years later. She was, 
in her senior term, one of the winners 
of the Lee prizes for excellence in read- 
ing. She chose a copy of Shakespeare, 
nnd Emerson’s first book of essays. 

After her graduation she taught 
three years in the publie schools of 
Massachusetts, most of the time in 
Springfield. In 1870 she was married 
to John D. Billings, of Canton, Mass., 
a Bridgewater classmate. Two sons 
were born to them—Jolin Cotton, in 
1871, and Carlyle Whitney in 1874, 
neither of whom survive her. 

Mrs. Billings had long been a _ be- 
liever in equal suffrage, and after the 
death of her younger son, in 1886, she 
devoted more and more time to the 
work of furthering that cause. She 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Association and _ president 
of the Cambridge Woman Suffrage 
League. 

But let it not be supposed that this 
was her only public interest. As a 
member of the Cantabrigia Club, she 
took an active part in the various en- 
terprises of that club, in civic improve- 
ment, literary culture and music. She 
was especially fond of music, had a 
fine natural voice, and was for twenty 
years a singing member of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. She was many 
years a member of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Cambridge, always 
taking an enthusiastic part in the 
work of the Chureh and Sunday 
School. 

In her private life, Mrs. Billings was 
both Mary and Martha, her fault per- 
haps being that she was not willing 
to leave comparatively unimportant 
matters to others. She assumed that 
her time and strength would suffice for 
all demands to which her heart re- 
sponded; and it was always respond- 
ing. “I can do that!” was a charac- 
teristic remark, with an inflection of 
joyful discovery. 

When [, who have known her al- 
ways, have shared her confidence, and 
sometimes ‘‘withstood her to her face,” 
think of all she has done for me, all 
that I know of her doing for others, 
and of all that others have told me of 
her benefactions, I realize that she 
died, as her husband said, “twenty 
years older than her age” in the 
world’s service, but, in enthusiasm, 
energy and capacity for enjoyment, in 
the very morning of life. 

Alice Whitney Burton. 





THREE ANNIVERSARIES. 





Victor, N. Y., May 25, 1906. 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

In the press of convention work at 
Baltimore, the following interesting 
facts were overlooked, and unspoken 
of. It seems to me that they should 
he permanently entered in our Suffrage 
Calendar. February 12 is the birth- 
day of the man who said, “I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the govern- 
ment who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, by no means excluding women.” 
—Abraham Lincoln. 

February 13 is the birthday of Rev. 
Anna Shaw, whose work in humanitar- 
ian fields is a “living epistle known to 
all men.” 

February 14 is celebrated as the 
birthday of Frederick Douglass, who, 
in rising from slavery himself, never 
forgot to speak for the enfranchise- 
ment of woman 

February 15, as the birthday of our 
great leader, Susan B. Anthony, will 
always mark a red-letter day in the 
calendar of time. 

In arranging our February annual 
conventions, would it not be well to 
give up one session to these nativities? 

Elizabeth Murray Walling. 





EX-GOV. ADAMS ON SUFFRAGE. 





Ex-Gov. Adams, of Colorado, writes 
to Rev. Anna H. Shaw: 


“While the Antis have charged 
Colorade’s political evils to woman 
suffrage, it is no more responsible for 
our political shame than California 
women are chargeable with the San 
Francisco earthquake. Our election 
crimes have been men’s crimes. Wo- 
men voters have not stopped election 
frauds and _ corruption,—true; but 
wherever their influence can be felt, 
it has been for good, never for evil. 
Good men have tried to break up cor- 
rupt machines and dethrone bosses, 
and have failed; but with the aid of 
good women these evils can be curbed 
and destroyed. In Colorado our dis- 
grace has come through the alliance of 
sreat corporations and party mana- 
gers. While no revolution has come, 
no man acquainted with the facts can 
say that the woman vote in Colorado 
has been for the bad. Equal suffrage 
has brought no harm to either the citi- 
zen or the State. You may find a very 
few in Colorado who denounce woman 
suffrage as a failure. Before taking 
their word, their antecedents and en- 
vironment shou'd be investigated. 
The political ringster, the gambler, the 
law-breaker, every interest that gains 
from the non-enforcement of moral 
and statute laws, are generally 
against woman suffrage. The very 
enemies of the proposition should 
commend equal suffrage to all good 
citizens of Oregon. A cause may well 
be loved for those who fight it.” 





WOMEN IN COLORADO. 





: I kept forgetting that this was my 
first view of a state in which women 
have full suffrage, declares a writer 
in Harper’s Bazar. I could not dis- 
cover that they were any less fem- 
inine here than elsewhere. 

If anything, they wore white, fluffy 
clothes upon the streets more freely 
than eastern women do. They were 
given to big white hats of lawn, or 
chiffon, and so determined were they 
to get the good of their white shoes 
that they wore them even with black 
dresses. , 

So far as interest in pretty clothes 
may be held to establish the point, it 
is evident that more than a few leg- 
islative enactments will be required to 
change the eternal womanly. For 
instance, the proprietor of the leading 
millinery shops told me this tale of 
the first time the polls were open to 
women: 

“IT wasn’t prepared for any rush in 
the business,” he said. “In faet, I 
don’t suppose I was much interested 
in the suffraze question. But all of 
a sudden IT noticed an increase in our 
sales; then mail orders came in thick 
and fast and finally we had crowds 
around our bargain counters equal to 





TO LET. 
Comfortable furnished room in 
house No. 31 Hollis Street. Apply to 


MRS. ROBSON, 
31 Hollis St., Boston. 


Seashore Cottage To Let 


House of ‘nine rooms, set tubs, town water, 
wide piazzas and stable. Fronting on harbor. 
Inquire of MRS. SILVANUS SMITH, 76 WHITE 
St., EAsT Boston, 


the week before Easter and even our 
imported hats on the second floor were 
going with a rush. 

“*What'’s the matter with the wo- 
men? said I to the forewoman. ‘Any 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
convention, or public reception, or 
high church holiday? 

“‘No, indeed,” she said. ‘Why, 
don’t you know? They're going to 
vote tomorrow!’” 





CHICAGO PASTORS PROMISE AID. 





Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin, and Miss Anna F. Nicholes, sec- 
retary of the Women’s League of Ilin- 
ois, have addressed ministers meetings, 
the first speaking before the Congre- 
gationalists, while Mrs. Henrotin and 
Miss Nicholes talked to the Presby- 
terians. They pleaded for the aid of 
the pastors in securing the right to 
vote on municipal affairs. 

“It is only because the people of to- 
day are following blindly the traditions 
handed down to them that women are 
not allowed to vote,” said Jane Addams 
to the Methodist ministers. “A few 
hundred years ago they were not al- 
lowed to participate in any ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, and that tradition still ex- 
ists in some churches today. But as 
there was no reason why women should 
not take part in church matters, there 
also is no reason why they should not 
be permitted to vote and take part in 
municipal affairs. 

“Taxation without representation” is 
unjust, and the woman suffers. The 
women are the best taxpayers. Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine and Mrs. McCormick 
have established records for prompt 
payment of taxes. In New York one- 
fifth of the real estate holdings are 
possessed by women, and ten years 
ago women had more than $135,000,C00 
in banks there. 

“Higher morality will attain with 
municipal suffrage for women, as 
women respect law and order. Chi- 
cago, the vanguard of the worid’s great 
democracy, should extend this right 
to her women. This suffrage can be 
secured by inserting a clause in the 
constitution eliminating the word 
“male,” and the charfer commission 
is the place to start it.” 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





Furnished cottage of 12 rooms, at 
Southwest Harbor, Isle of Mt. Desert, 
near beach, all modern conveniences, 
magnificent views: overlooks the en- 
tire range of mountains; six minutes 
from Post Office and telephone. Four 
boats a day in summer. Apply to 
George S. Parker, 28 State street, Bos- 
ton. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 








5! Tremont Buildiag, © Bostos, Mass, 











=—BUY IT NOW=> 


The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Vol. 1V by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1907 


Husted Harper. 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers, 


Vol. IV, $2.00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 
Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Ohio. 
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By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Two Large Volumes, Handsomely Bound in 
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EXPRESS PREPAID 


ORDER OF 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, Warren, Ohio 
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144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F Fisk 











No action was taken by the Metho- 
dist pastors. But unanimous resolu- 
tions indorsing the movement for mu- 
nicipal women suffrage, and promising 
desired assistance in the work, were 
adopted at the weekly meetings of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ associations. 





HUMOROUS, 





Of Course. 





“Were you surprised when your 
baby took the prize al the baby show?” 
“No, indeed; why should I have 
been? I would have been surprised, 
however, if it had not taken the prize.” 





He is a very small boy, just beyond 
the limits of babyhood. The other 
day, some one took him up, and asked 
him if he was not pa’s boy. He an- 
swered, “Yes.” “And are you mamma’s 
boy, also?” “Yes,” replied Charlie. 
“Well, how can you be papa’s boy and 
mamma's boy at the same time?” was 
asked him. “Oh,” replied Charlie, in- 
differently, “can’t a wagon have two 
horses?” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








We are indebted to our friend, Ellen 
A. Martin of the firm of verry & Mar- 
tin, attorneys and counsellors-at-law, 
Chicago, for a full account of a great 
memorial meeting for Miss Anthony, 
a brief notice of which appeared in 
our columns last week. 

Countess Olga Tolstoy is making an 
appeal through the press to the Ameri- 
can public for the relief of the starving 
peasants in Russia. She says: 

“The condition of the greater part 
of our peasantry at present is one of 
complete destitution, and is becoming 
worse as spring advances. They are 
deprived of any means of helping 
themselves. 

“The funds of the only authorized 
organization—that of the zemstvo— 
are being exhausted, and it may be 
compelled to suspend operations for 
want of support. 

Any contribution will be most 
thankfully received, and should be ad- 
dressed to Prince G. FE. Lvoff, Zems- 
kaia Ouprava, Toula, Russia, or to 
Olga Tolstoy, care of V. Tchertkoff, 
Christchurch, Hants, England, or to 
Ernest H. Crosby, Rheinbeck, N. Y.” 

Surrounded by masses of flowers 
from clubs, organizations and personal 
friends, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe last 
Sunday received her friends at her 
home, 241 Beacon street, and cele- 
brated her S7th birthday in the gayest 
spirits. During the week, at the 
various Unitarian meetings she has 
attended, Mrs. Howe has been spoken 
of as a marvel of activity and in- 
tellectual vigor. 

Forty enumerators for the Chicago 
school board resigned, after spending 
a day scouring the fashionable districts 
to find a “dinner’s worth of children,” 
at the rate of a cent for each name 
secured. The enumerators who had 
been assigned to the ghetto found 
plenty to do. So did those who had 
heen sent to the stockyards district and 
into the communities around the Set- 
tlement houses. . 

The new woman of Japan is well 
exemplified in Yessu Hattori. who has 
lately arrived in Tacoma, Wash., to 
enter Whitworth College for the study 
of domestic science. She said to a 
Tacoma Ledger reporter: “Oh, IT am 
only 35; I have plenty of time; T can 
stay in America five—ten years—if it 
takes that long.” Yessu Hattori comes 
from Formosa island, where for ten 
years she has acted as trained nurse 
in one of the hospitals. It has been 
her ambition to study American meth- 
ods of nursing, and to perfect herself 
in the English language. With this 
end in view she has worked and 
saved since the death of her husband 
cast her on her own resources several 
years ago. She has one child, a 
daughter, 15 years old, who is taking 
a course in a high school at Tokyo, 
while her mother is acquiring a college 
education in America. 

In Lead, South Dakota, one of the 
largest cities in the state, the taking 
of the school census has been put en- 
tirely into the hands of women. Miss 
Carrie Voit, the clerk of the school 
board, had as her assistants 14 young 
lndies, It is said that this will be the 
most accurate of any census ever 
taken in the city. 

New York has a novel school for 
women. It is for training detectives 
who are, after they graduate, to be 
employed in hotels and stores. A 
woman detective is said to excel in 
intuition and penetration, and is quali- 
fied in many other ways to act as a 
detector of crime. 





HOW TO KEEP GOOD HELP. 





Speaking before the Charities Con- 
ference of the Oranges, N. J., Miss 
Elizabeth M. Rhodes, of New York, 
secretary of the Inter-Municipal Re- 
search Committee, which has been con- 
ducting an exhaustive research into 
the employment agency problem, de- 
clared that housewives ought to let 
their servants have the use of a sitting 
room one night a week. 

Failure in this line on the part of 
the mistress was, Miss Rhodes de- 
clared, a main cause of the nomadic 
habits of the domestic. 
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THE FAIREST. 





By Josephine Preston Peabody. 





The fairest thing that men have made, 
My lad, it is a Ship, 

O, beautiful beyond the white 
Wild bird, she would outstrip! 

So beautiful, so beautiful, 
A heart must leap to bless, 

And after her the wake of foam 
Stay white with happiness. 


And fairer than all things beside 
My maid—a Violin; 

Nay, aught that will give out again 
The music hid within. 

Or pipe or string or hollow shell 
It breaks enchanted sleep, 

To win awhile the faery heart 
Of air that none may keep. 


But all of you who may not go 
To sail upon the sea— 
Who wait upon another's whim 
For hope of melody— 
Oh, bless your hunger and your thirst, 
And give your spirits wings 
To speed beyond a narrow door 
The heart that sails and sings! 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





We print below the resolutions 
adopted and officers elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association held in 
Park-street Church vestry, May 17, 
1906, reported by us last week. 

Resolutions. 

The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association at its 38th annual meet- 
ing reaftirms its alliegance to the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and urges their application to 
women. 

Resolved 1. That the growing 
power of money corruptly used in 
controlling legislation endangers the 
perpetuity of Republican institutions, 
and can be overcome by an extended 
suffrage too numerous to be manipu- 
lated or coerced. 

2. That we rejoice in a revival of 
interest in woman suffrage tnrough- 
out New England, as evidenced in in- 
crease of memberships and subscrip- 
tions, and in endorsement of our move- 
ment by State Granges, Labor Unions 
and other bodies of voters. 

3. That we congratulate Rhode Is- 
land suffragists upon the partial suc- 
cess of their effort to obtain from their 
legislature for women citizens the 
rigfit to vote for Presidential electors, 
and we recommend future similar ef- 
forts in each New England State. 

4. That we urge united efforts by 
all reformers to secure from their re- 
spective Legislatures the _ Initiative 
and Referendum. 

5. That we heartily approve of the 
Schoo] City, as a practical training of 
boys and girls in the future exercise 
of their duties and responsibilities as 
American citizens. 

6. That we approve of Juvenile 
Courts for the reformation of yonth- 
ful offenders by paternal influence 
and supervision. 

7. That we urge upon Congress and 
the President the negotiation of agree- 
ments for international arbitration, 
which will reduce our present exces- 
sive taxation for armies, navies and 
fortifications. 

S That we urge immediate contri- 
butions to the Suffrage campaign now 
going on in Oregon with every indica- 
tion of success, if promptly supplied 
with the sinews of war. 

OFFICERS 1906-7. 
The following officers were elected: 


PRESIDENT 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Maine. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Hon. Eugene 
Hale, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Rev, Dr. 
Henry Blanchard, Hon. Frederick 
Robie. 








New Hampshire. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, Mrs. Armenia 
H. \white, Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Hon. 
Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry W. Blair, 
Capt. Arthur Thompson, Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood. 

Vermont. 

Hon, C. D. Spencer, Miss Elizabeth 
Colley, Rev. George L. Storey, Hon. 
Elisha May, O. H. Wheeler. 


Massachusetts. 

Hon. John D. Long, Hon. John L. 
Bates, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
William I. Bowditch, Hon. George A. 
O. Ernst, Miss Anne Whitney. 


Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Adelia C. Dewing, Hon. Lucius 
F. C. Garvin, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Rev. W. Willard 
C. Shelleck, Chas. Sisson, Hon. Amasa 
Eaton, Mr. Lewis F. Angell. 


Connecticut. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hon. 
Joseph Sheldon, Frances Ellen Burr. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Maine. 

Miss Anne Burgess, Mrs. Mary W. 
Thomas, Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Ann Greeley, Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
Mrs. Sarah Lord Cram, Mrs, Atwood. 


New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Mary Quimby Philbrick, Mrs. 
Eliza L. Fellows, Mrs. Sarah J. Whit- 
ney, Mrs, Ella H. J. Hill, Mrs. C. R. 
Wendell. 

Vermont. 

Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. Chan- 

dler, Mr. L. F. Wilbur. 





Massachusetts. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Miss H. E. Turner, Miss Cath- 
arine Wilde, Miss Eva Channing, Miss 
Ida E. Hall, Mrs. 8S. S. Fessenden. 

Rhode Island. 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy, Mrs. Jeannette 
S. French, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, 
Mrs. B. A. Ballou, Mrs. EHen M. 
Bolles, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ormsbee, 
Mrs. Annie E. Jewett, Mrs. E. O. Fin- 
ney, Mrs. H. Stearns, Mrs. Lydia Wal- 
lace, Mrs. Lydia Manchester. 

Connecticut. 

Mrs. Emily P, Collins, Mrs. Sarah 
S. Cheney, Mrs. Ella S. Bennett, Mrs. 
E. D. Bacon, Mrs. Elizabeth Warren, 
Mrs. Annie C. 8. Fenner, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

SECRETARY 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
TREASURER 

Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass. 





EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening several hundred suf- 
fragists met in Park-street church ves- 
try. Henry B. Blackwell presided at 
the request of Mrs. Howe and made 
introductory remarks. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


Dear Friends of the Suffrage Cause: 
I greatly appreciate the pleasure of 
meeting with you once more, and of 
communing with you regarding the 
progress of the reform which we have 
so near at heart. I think that the 
friends of Woman Suffrage increase 
in number every year. If its op- 
ponents also are multiplied, I yet feel 
that the power of this, our party, must 
outweigh that of the other, inasmuch 
as justice is stronger than expediency, 
and conviction than prejudice. For 
we may all have observed that when 
our friends, the remonstrants, meet 
us on the ground of a confession of 
faith, they have little to allege against 
the granting of suffrage to women, 
except that they personally do not 
want it, and because they do not want 
it they seek to deprive of it those 
who hold it to be a precious and 
sacred right,—a condition inherent in 
every true government of the people. 
All the maxims upon which our theory 
of government is founded imply and 
demand the political enfranchisement 
of woman for their perfect statement 
and salvation. We pin our faith upon 
those truths which appeared self-evi- 
dent to the founders of our common- 
wealth. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—how are these primary 
rights to be secured if our sex is to 
be held in perpetual tutelage and 
vassalage by the other? This tutelage, 
long esteemed as essential to the well- 
being of society, is gradually giving 
way before the equality of education 
now conceded to women. The vassal- 
age will only come to an end when 
the political equality of the sexes 
shall become an established and uni- 
versal fact. 

I need scarcely remind you, dear 
friends, that in a few days more, if 
I live, I shall have completed my 
eighty-seventh year. This rather un- 
usual length of life, conceded to me, 
with all its blessings, has brought 
me the sorrow of many losses. I 
miss the dear faces which once 
looked into mine with affection and 
sympathy. I listen in vain for the 
brave voices of so many champions 
of woman's rights now hushed and 
silent. I have seen whole groups and 
circles of happy companionship dis- 
appear; but one sorrow I have been 
spared. I have not seen the cause of 
equal suffrage dwindle or decline. 
Some of its most eloquent advocates 
have passed away; where shall we 
find any like them? Yes, they are 
gone from us, but their work remains. 
It was founded on the rock of eternal 
principles. It was built up with fer- 
vent hands and faithful hearts, and 
the future is pledged to its comple- 
tion and maintenance, the blessed 
future which we see in the earnest 
faces of our young men and women, 
children of the suffragists, heirs of 
their hope and of their tasks. As 
aged people bless the Giver of all 
good things for children and grand- 
children to continue their life, so may 
we, whose days of work are drawing 
to a close, thank God for the energetic 
young hands which are taking up the 
tasks that it was given to us to be- 
gin, and for the bright hopes which 
illuminate our parting steps, and 
shine yet more brightly upon their 
radiant advance. 





Rev. C. W. Wendte said: 

“With us woman suffrage is not 
alone a measure based on expediency, 
but on principle. It is our profound 
conviction that its bestowal will lift 
the mental horizon of the women who 
exercise it, develop their moral char- 
acter, increase their general considera- 
tion in home and society, and safe- 
guard their personal property and pa- 
rental rights. 

Furthermore, it will enable one-half 
our population, and the more virtuous, 
law-abiding, peace-loving half of it, to 
bring their direct influence to bear on 
the problems of our social, economic 
and political life. 

Woman, it may be said, already ex- 
ercises a great influence without the 
ballot, but how much greater would 
it not be with the right of suffrage! 
Many existing evils in society require 
legislation. But this legislation is de- 
termined by the power brought to bear 
at the ballot-box. Those who wield 
that power are listened to and obeyed, 
those who do not are ignored and de- 
rided. Indirect influence in politics is 
rarely ennobling to those who employ 
it. All political history shows the in- 





sincerity, cowardice, and corruption 
engendered by tue back-stairs influ- 
ence of women. It is an injustice and 
a misfortune for all concerned that 
woman should be deprived of this di- 
rect means of helping to achieve some 
larger public good, or of preventing 
some public evil, such as the great in- 
iquity of child-labor, and that central 
curse of Christendom, Intemperance. 
Wrecked San Francisco is today the 
most orderly, law-abiding community 
in the Republic, the freest from vio- 
lence and crime. The cause of this is 
its entire prohibition of the saloon— 
an object-lesson to the whole coun- 
try. If woman had the ballot in Cali- 
fornia, this exemption from the evils 
of the rum-traffic might in great part 
continue. Except that it contains no 
women members Boston has today one 
of the most admirable school commit- 
tees known in its history. This is due 
‘n great part to the school suffrage 
enjoyed by the women eof the com- 
munity, and to their persistent, faith- 
ful exercise of this right for years 
vast. If this privilege were extended 
to the other departments of municipal 
life, would it not prove equally bene- 
ficial to them? Must we wait for Wy- 
oming and Utah, for Australia and 
Russia, to teach us in Massachusetts 
to be rational and just? 

Women are said to be incapable of 
forming and expressing an intelligent 
judgment in regard to public affairs, 
and are disfranchised in violation of 
the principles and traditions of our 
ecvernmeni, while an Ida C. Tarbell, 
whose historical knowledge, scientific 
method, nersonal fearlessness and em- 
inent public services, place her in the 
front rank of American citizenship, 
is denied this most elementary of civic 
rights—merely because God made her 
na woman! 

We shall not refrain, therefore, from 
testifying against this in‘ustice, and 
demanding full and equal suffrage for 
bo... sexes, until the wrong is righted 
and the reform achieved.” 





Miss Mabel E. Willard said: ‘The 
debt we owe to the early suffrage 
workers, can best be paid by keeping 
in mind the debt we also owe to the 
future. The greater need and beauty 
of any work lies in its future; we must 
keep the glory of the future before our 
eyes as well as the splendor of the 
past. I plead for greater thoughtful- 
ness and independence of mind. There 
is serious need, even among the edu- 
cated and supposedly thoughtful, of a 
more independent and _ considerate 
mental attitude. New paths of adven- 
ture are opening before us, different 
from those of the early suffragists, and 
as the paths they trod were 
unexpected and unapproved of many, 
so will the paths we tread be unex- 
pected and unapproved by many; we 
are to see to it that they be not unap- 
proved by our own minds and con- 
sciences. While our special work may 
be to gain the franchise for woman, 
all along the way we shall be giving 
our influence for or against other great 
movements. Let that influence be the 
result of our own independent think- 
ing.” 

Rey. Charles G. Ames congratulated 
the New England Association upon its 
tong and honorable record, and upon 
the steady growth of woman suifrage 
sentiment throughout the country, es- 
pecially in the West. 





Rev. Frances Kollock Crooker spoke 
upon the justice of the claim of women 
to take part in the government of the 
country in which they are citizens. 
How can that be a true republic from 
which one-half of its people are ex- 
cluded? She made an eloquent plea 
for equal participation of women and 
men in every form of beneficent ac- 
tivity. 





Me. Blackwell ealled attention t. the 
iacreasing use of money in controlling 
iegislation and urged the need of an 
exiended suffrage in order to got a full 
and fair expression of public opinion. 
Our only danger of defeat in Oregon 
is the opposition of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, its allied commercial 
monopolies, and the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association. We need to double the 
vote, in order to get a full and fair ex- 
pression of public opinion. In conclu- 
sion he urged that more effort be made 
to secure the active co-operation of 
men. Here tonight are 300 women and 
30 men. There is not one of the 300 
women present who could not bring 
one or more men with her to this 
meeting. Next year let us make the 
three hundred six hundred, half wo- 
men and half men. 

After singing the doxology the meet- 
ing adjourned to next year. 





REPORT ON CHILDREN’S COURTS. 





It will be of advantage to all who 
are interested in juvenile courts and 
probation work to learn that Congress 
has recently authorized the printing 
of a new edition of the report on 
“Children’s Courts in the United 
States.” This report was prepared 
and edited by S. J. Barrows for the 
International Prison Commission and 
has been distributed widely in this 
country and abroad. The increased 
demand for it shows the interest that 
has been awakened in this subject. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








Mrs. Alice H. White, of Kentucky, the daughter of former Congressman 
Harris, of Massachusetts, and the wife of Mr. White, who was a member of 
Congress from Kentucky a few years ago, in sending her contribution for 
Oregon says: “I send this in memory of those glorious pioneers, but ior 
whose work my daughter would not now be able to secure a college educi- 
tion.” This spirit of gratefulness is manifest in many of our letters. 





In a recent letter Mrs. Stewart, President of the Illinois E. S. A., writes, 
“Our work here in Chicago is moving along. I have spoken at 16 or 18 
meetings already and others have been going to other meetings. Three 
ministerial meetings receive us tomorrow morning. Miss Addams and I got 
to the Methodist, Mrs. Henrotin to the Presbyterian, Miss Anna Nicholes and 
Mrs. McCulloch to the Congregational. Mrs. Henrotin and Miss Nicholes 
‘spoke before the Christian ministers two weeks ago. The Chicago American 
is giving us two columns every Saturday.” Mrs. Stewart will arrive in 
Portland, Oregon, June 4th, where she will meet her husband, who is on a 
lecture tour in California. She is looking forward with pleasure to being in 
Portland on the day when our amendment will be voted upon. 





May 16th Dr. Frances Woods spoke to the G. A. R. and W. R. C. at Okla- 
homa City. There was an immense audience and the morning following the 
W. R. C. adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the women of the W. R. C. represent a strong patriotic 
spirit and whereas the women equally with the men have put forth 
great effort and made heroic sacrifices for the development of Okla- 
homa Territory, 

Be it resolved, that it is the sense of this Convention that in the 
Constitution for the State the women should be guaranteed all rights 
and privileges on equal terms with the men of Oklahoma.” 

Dr. Woods says the lion’s share of the credit for this is due Mrs. Ada Wat- 
son, of El Reno. It is significant that this resolution was adopted in Okla- 
homa City, where the newspapers have been saying that the women do not 
want to vote. 





A few days ago a letter was received from a friend in Boston enclosing 
check for $100, with the words, “I have just read Alice Blackwell's letter in 
the Woman’s Journal, and feel that 1 must increase my contribution with 
the accompanying check.” The Brookline Equal Suffrage League and the 
Toledo, Ohio, W. S. A. have each sent $100 within the past week. Never 
were contributions to any cause made in a more generous, helpful spirit than 
those which are coming into the Treasurer’s office for Oregon. Upwards of 
$1,000 have been received as a result of the circular appeal sent out by our 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 





The following extracts from letters from Rev. Anna H. Shaw speak for 
themselves. If we should fail this time surely no one will dare to say it is 
because our people have not done their part: 

“May 16th. Yesterday I had four days’ accumulation of mail to answer. 

At noon I went to the Wellmeth {ron Works to talk to the men while they 
ate their dinner. There were 100 of them, and they gave absolute attention. 
I rushed back to the oftice and got my lunch, which is donated each day by 
some one of the good women here. I spent the afternoon seeing people, 
dictating, puzzling over routes. In the evening spoke at a suburban meet- 
ing, getting back to the city at 11 or 11.30, and up and at it early the next 
morning. At noon Tuesday Mrs. Coe telephoned me to be at Dr. Coe’s office 
at 1.45 to go with them to the State Medical meeting. Though the rain was 
pouring in floods, I went. I am out of touch with medical matters, but a 
paper on typhoid fever, of which there has been an epidemic at Eugene, in- 
terested me. When that was over, Dr. Esther Pohl got up and moved that 
since there was a vacancy on the program ‘Dr. Shaw, a visiting physician 
from Philadelphia, be introduced.’ I took the typhoid epidemic, and showed 
that typhoid is due to bad government and joined that with the fact that in 
both Democratic and Republican parties the Doctors who were candidates 
were turned down, and that politically Doctors and Ministers were coming 


to be classed about alike, because their constituency is largely women. They 
stamped and shouted and encored me and Dr. Pohl’s face beamed. Then I 


went back to the office and worked until six. This is intensely hard and 
interesting work.” “May 21. The above has had to wait for this time to be 
finished. I wrote it the night before I started on my last trip and left it 
intending to add a few words in the morning, but had to go off without hav- 
I left here at 7 A. M. for Corvallis, had a two hours’ 
reception in the afternoon and a crowded house at night. The next morning 
on invitation of the President I went to the Agricultural College. They 
changed chapel hour and gave me 30 minutes, and the hall was packed with 
a splendid body of students and professors. Then I was driven to my train 
for Albany, arrived at noon. Miss Gregg had charge of the Convention and 
a fine one it was. She had worked it up beautifully, and the interest shown 
by the outlying districts told of her good work in the country. I answered 
questions in the Question Box for an hour in the afternoon and at night the 
Court House was packed, Judge’s room and all. Court was in session and 
had lawyers galore. At 12 o’clock, midnight, after my three meetings I too 
a train for Roseburg, arriving at 5 A. M. I went to the home of Mrs. Mas- 
ters, who has done so much for the cause in her county, and she gave me a 
good breakfast and a chance to rest for two hours before going to the morn- 
ing meeting. There I spoke for an hour, and at the afternoon meeting an- 
swered questions for another hour. Then off to supper and an evening meet- 
ing to a packed house, full of voters, for I divided time with the Democratic 
nominee for Congress, a good suffragist and friend. Then at 11.35 P. M., 
took the train for Portland and arrived here at 7 A. M. Went to bed to 
rest a little so as to be ready for the afternoon meeting at the Opera House. 
It was not very large, for the rain was pouring, but it was enthusiastic. Mrs. 
Boyer spoke and gave a series of statistics which she had ferreted out of the 
census reports. The other speakers were a Senator, Mr. Clapham from New 
Zealand, and the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Bradford answered ques- 
tions, and I riddled the last thing the Antis had put in the papers. Last 
night the White Temple was packed and jammed, and such a lot of them, 
men. We had a good time. Miss Gordon is a wonder and Miss Blackwell is 
ten years younger than when she came. She sits with pen poised in air 
ready to use the mightier weapon than the sword at a moment's notice.” 


ing a chance to do so. 





Headquarters had a visit from the National Vice-President yesterday (May 
25th). Mrs. Kelley stopped off en route from Pittsburg to Chicago and spent 
a night and a day in Warren. She was delighted with the Headquarters, and 
her visit did us good. After a few days in Chicago Mrs. Kelley will go on to 
St. Paul for the annual meeting of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Speaking of the municipal campaign in Chicago she said, ‘‘The women there 


think they can win, and who shall say they cannot? Chicago is always doing, 


the impossible.” Mrs. Kelley is much pleased at the prospect of Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery’s return to America and to active participation in the suffrage 
work, after her two years’ vacation. Mrs. Kelley and Mrs. Avery are friends 
of many years’ standing. . 
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